Academic Schooling
t-iducation is widely viewed in the
United States as the means by which individuals from economically or socially disadvantaged backgrounds can build the skills and credentials needed for successful adult roles in mainstream American life. For many students, however, schools do not now work this way, despite two decades of public debate and reform. This chapter focuses on academic schooling, particularly on those schools that are the educational setting for students from low-income families and neighborhoods, and those who are labeled "low achievers." Adolescents from low-income families and neighborhoods are at much higher risk of educational failure than their more affluent suburban counterparts.1 Because of residential stratification, most of these adolescents attend schools with the fewest material resources and the least well-trained teachers. Their schools use instructional methods that are not conducive to learning challenging tasks. Compounding these disadvantages are generally lower expectations for student achievement. "The low expectations in our suburban high schools are high in comparison to
LGiven the focus of this report on "settings," this chapter does not discuss students with identified physical or mental handicaps: such special education students are at the highest risk for school failure, with prevalence rates varying by disability and measure. We note, however, that special education is sometimes used inappropriately as a "placement" for students with behavioral problems that do not warrant special education.
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